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Several  years  ago,  while  looking  through  the 
rooms  in  which  the  Whitney  Museum's  Perma- 
nent Collection  is  stored,  I  came  across  a  small 
four-panel  painting  by  an  artist  whose  name 
was  unfamiliar  to  me.  The  picture  was  strik- 
ingly simple,  brilliant  and  eccentric  in  color 
(strident  blues  and  purples,  pale  areas  of  green, 
ochre,  mauve),  intimate  in  scale.  It  seemed  to 
me  an  odd  and  beautiful  picture,  somehow  tin- 
like most  modern  paintings  that  I  had  seen.  I 
was  startled  to  find  that  it  had  been  done  in 
1925,  and  that  almost  nothing  wras  known 
about  Jay  Van  Everen,  the  artist,  except  that 
he  had  been  loosely  allied  with  the  Synchromist 
movement  in  America.  I  located  several  other 
pictures  by  him  in  the  Museum's  collection,  all 
of  them  fresh,  vibrant,  and  astonishingly  con- 
temporary in  spirit.  An  unexpected  visual  en- 
counter has  thus  culminated  in  the  present 
exhibition. 

As  much  of  Van  Everen's  best  work  as  can 
be  found  has  been  gathered  together  at  this 
time.  It  is  a  small  body  of  paintings,  drawings, 
stencils,  tiles  and  watercolors,  almost  all  of 
which  were  originally  collected  by  Henry  Reed, 
a  passionate  admirer  of  Synchromist  painting. 
The  artist  James  Daugherty,  who  was  a  close 
friend  and  colleague  of  Van  Everen's  from  1916 
to  1930,  first  interested  Reed  in  his  work  and 
introduced  Reed  to  the  poet  Margery  Mans- 
field, who  had  been  married  to  the  artist  from 
1930  until  his  death  in  1947;  she  had  preserved 
the  body  of  his  work  at  their  home  in  Monterey, 
Massachusetts. 

Van  Everen,  who  was  born  in  1875  in  West- 
chester, N.Y.,  and  graduated  from  the  Cornell 


School  of  Architecture,  studied  at  various  art 
schools  in  New  York  between  1897  and  1917. 
He  was  an  illustrator,  designer,  and  muralist 
whose  work  was,  lor  the  most  part,  academic. 
He  took  a  studio  in  the  Vanderbilt  Apartments 
on  78th  Street,  where  Daugherty  was  also  living 
and  working.  Daugherty  talked  at  length  about 
Synchromist  principles  to  Van  Everen,  and  in 
1917  introduced  him  to  Arthur  B.  Frost,  Jr., 
another  painter  deeply  committed  to  the  new 
color  theories. 

Synchromy,  literally  meaning  "with  color", 
was  an  adaptation  and  extension  in  America  of 
the  ideas  of  European  artists  like  Delaunay  and 
Ktipka.  Their  aim  was  to  free  color  from  its 
traditional  subservience  to  form  and  to  make 
it  instead  the  element  which  creates  form. 
Through  color  alone,  form,  spatial  movement 
and  volume  could  become  operative  as  abstract 
entities.  In  America,  the  Synchromist  move- 
ment, founded  by  Morgan  Russell  and  Stanton 
Macdonald-Wright,  had  become  firmly  rooted 
by  1914;  Patrick  Henry  Bruce,  Daugherty  and 
Frost  adopted  many  Synchromist  attitudes  and 
theories  without  officially  becoming  part  of  the 
movement. 

At  first,  Van  Everen  was  not  seduced  by  the 
idea  that  a  painting  could  be  composed  by 
means  of  color  alone.  His  work  was  not  imme- 
diately changed  by  the  newr  theories,  but  after 
a  period  of  resistance,  he  enthusiastically  al- 
tered his  views.  It  is  described  by  Daughertv  as 
Van  Everen's  "Road  to  Damascus",  after  which 
the  artist  produced  a  unique  and  innovative 
body  of  work. 

Oddly  enough,  this  was  Van   Everen's  one 


real  contact  with  esthetic  theory,  and  once  con- 
verted he  was  subject  to  no  other  influence.  He 
worked  b\  himself,  never  travelling  except  in 

his  home  slate,  and  had  few  friends  who  were 
artists.  Daugherty  indicates  that,  unlike  others 
at  the  time,  he  was  not  particularly  excited  b\ 
Cubism,  and  never  acquired  the  consciousness 
of  a  European  avant  garde  that  was  so  impor- 
tant to  his  peers. 

Although  he  stayed  close  to  home,  he  was  in 
no  way  provincial.  Daugherty  describes  him  as 
.i  unique  character,  witty,  eccentric,  unpredict- 
able; he  was  "the  last  gentleman",  a  distin- 
guished, gentle  person  who  told  delightful 
stories,  explored  thrift  shops,  collected  oriental 
rugs  and  semi-precious  colored  stones,  and 
cooked  unusual  meals  for  his  friends.  His  work, 
in  difficult  times,  was  financed  by  a  generous 
uncle  and  a  few  devoted  friends,  among  them 
the  poet  Edward  Arlington  Robinson.  Kather- 
ine  Dreier,  founder  of  the  Societe  Anonyme, 
was  one  of  his  first  supporters,  and  exhibited 
his  work  there  in  1920. 

It  is  unusual  that  work  of  such  freshness  and 
relevance  should  have  remained  obscure  for  so 
long,  known  only  to  a  handful  of  people.  Some 
of  it  is  damaged  and  some  of  it  lost,  but  what 
remains  provides  an  important  and  visually  in- 
tricate link  between  Van  Everen's  period  and 
our  own.  The  color  freedom  acquired  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  contact  wth  Synchromist  ideas  is 
combined  with  an  extraordinary  feeling  for 
design  and  patterning;  the  sense  of  precision 
and  draughtsmanship  that  orders  and  refines 
the  brilliant  flow  of  color  is  precocious  for  his 
time.  His  work  is  a  remarkable  example  of  an 


idiosyncratic  adaptation  ol  the  esthetics  of  his 
own  era,  a  harbinger  ol  the  An  Dec  o  sensibility 

of  the  I930's,  and  a  startling  presage  ol  some  ol 
the  best  coloi  painting  ol  the  past  decade. 

Marc  ia  Tu<  ker 
\sso(  iate  ( iurator 


My  deepest  thanks  and  appreciation  to  Henry  Reed, 
whose  generosity  and  enthusiasm  for  Van  Everen's 
work  made  this  exhibition  possible,  and  to  James 
Daugherty.  who  shared  with  me  his  knowledge  and 
appreciation  ol  Van  Everen's  life,  character  and 
work.  Thanks  also  to  Linda  Cathcart  for  her  invalu- 
able assistance  in  the  research  and  selection  of  the 
show,  and  to  Sue  Feld  for  help  with  every  practical 
aspec  t  of  its  organization. 
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CATALOGUE 

All  sizes  are  in  inches,  height  preceding  width. 

1.  Autumn  Landscape,  c.1915.  Oil  on  canvas.  15l/2 
x  I91/2.  Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Reed. 

2.  Abstraction.  1920.  Oil  on  board.  30  x  48.  Yale 
University  Art  Gallery,  Gift  of  Mrs.  Jay  Van 
Everen  lor  the  Collection  Societe  Anonyme. 

3.  Abstract  Landscape,  c.1924.  Oil  on  canvas.  (4 
parts)  25%  x  25%.  Whitney  Museum  of  Ameri- 
can Art,  Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Reed. 

^.Abstract  Arrangement,  c. 1925-26.  Oil  on  wood 
panel.  10  \  15.  Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art,  Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Reed. 

5.  Untitled,  c.1925-26.  Oil  on  wood  panel.  9'/2  x  15. 
Lent  by  Mr.  James  Daugherty. 

(i.  Gods  of  Long  Ago.  c.  1925-30.  Oil  on  composition 
board.  25%  x  36%.  Whitney  Museum  of  Ameri- 
can Art.  Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Reed. 


7.  Abstract  Painting,  c.1926.  Oil  on  canvas.  27%  x 
38.  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  Gift  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Reed. 

8.  Abstraction,  n.d.  Oil  on  canvas.  36  x  50.  Yale 
University  Art  Gallery,  Gift  of  Mrs.  Jay  Van 
Everen  for  the  Collection  Societe  Anonyme. 

9.  Abstract  Watercolor.  n.d.  Watercolor.  10  x  16. 
Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Reed. 

10.  Untitled,  n.d.  'File  (design  for  N.Y.  Subway). 
26y8  x  11  Vs.  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Reed. 

11.  Untitled,  n.d.  Tile  (design  for  N.Y.  Subway). 
14  x  19%.  Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Reed. 

12.  Untitled,  n.d.  Oil  on  cardboard.  24  x  20i/2.  Whit- 
ney Museum  of  American  Art,  Gift  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  M.  Reed. 

13.  Untitled,  n.d.  Oil  on  wood  panel.  91/2  x  15.  Lent 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Reed. 

14.  Untitled,  n.d.  Pastel.  6i/2  x  9%.  Lent  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  M.  Reed. 

A  large  group  of  watercolors,  drawings  and  stencils 
from  approximately  1920-1930  are  included  in  the 
exhibition. 
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